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‘* He sat on a stool by the scanty fire.”—». 612. 
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: | : 
was a frail-looking old man,—nearer seventy | were long and straggling. His face was delicately 


than sixty years of age, I should have guessed. white, and bore a careworn expression, all the 
His hair was white and thin, though the locks | more remarkable on account of the sharpness of 
VoL. II. 91 


H® voice sounded strangely familiar to me. He | which escaped from under his weather-beaten hat 
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his features. There was a restlessness about his 
eyes as he spoke. 

“ Might I trouble you, sir ?” 

A light ladder and a lamp were in his hand. I 
quickly discovered that I was standing close by 
the lamp-post, and I moved aside. I watched him 
place his ladder against the bar near the lamp, and 
ascend; but his movements vere not those of one 
long used to his work. There was a certain amount 
of hesitation in the way he placed his feet on the 
rungs of the ladder. As the flame shot up from 
under his lamp I noticed ‘a gleam of satisfaction 
pass over his face; but when he reached, the pave- 
ment again it had disappeared, and the same 
unhappy, restless expression had taken possession 
of his countenance. I saw him walk away in the 
dusk, and I traced his progress as light after light 
shot through the grey twilight, and marked the 
crescent course of the houses. 

I had only just arrived at the little town of 
Loatmouth. It was November; and, as I had 
been sorely disappointed in my summer trip, I 
had stolen a week from business, and: established 
myself at the “Sea-View Hotel” at Loatmouth. A 
small crescent of houses, at- one end of which was 
the “ Sea-View Hotel,” a few fishermen’s cottages 
dotted along the beach, a substantial building of 
granite, the abode of the harbour-master, and the 
Office of Customs, a wooden shed into which'the 
trains ran, and which was. called -Loatmouth 
Station, formed the principal features of the‘little 
town where I hoped to meet with a week’s 
relaxation, and a winter’s strength. 

I strolled along the beach towards my ‘hotel, 
and thought of the man I had just seen: ‘The 
voice still sounded in my ears, and every moment 
I grew more and more convinced that its fami- 
liarity was not merely in my imagination. It 
reminded me of twenty years back; but of what 
or of whom I could not discover. But before I 
reached my resting-place I had made a resolution, 
and the next morning I sallied out into the damp 
raw darkness, and took my stand beside one of 
the yet unextinguished lamps. The tide was at 
the full, and [ heard it rumbling and complaining 
at the other side of the road. Soon a hazy bright- 
ness began to grow over the darkness, and 
presently I saw the sickly lamps disappearing at 
regular intervals. As I noted the progress of the 
man I waited for, by the vanishing of the lights, I 
felt an increasing qualm, a sinking sense within 
me,—a feeling which I experience occasionally, 
and which I recollect,having felt ever since a 
certain day in my childhood, when in a fit of 
passion at a tight boot I kicked it through the 
window, and, turning, saw my mother’s face; but, 
notwithstanding the painful sensation, I could not 
bring myself to leave my position. 

“Might I trouble you, sir ?” f 








The same voice, familiar as before, only sound- 
ing huskier through the morning air; the same 
observable dropping of the voice at the last word, 
as though not used to it. 

I moved aside, and again I saw him ascend the 
ladder, and again I noted a gleam of satisfaction 
pass over his face as the gas-light vanished. 

“ A fine morning,” I said, as he descended. He 
looked’ at me in surprise. . His'surprised expres. 
sion recalled me to the consciousness’ that it was 
drizzling pretty beevily, so I — my remark, 

a. damp morning.” =) 

“Yes, sir, very lamp.” t 

“Don't you" find ‘that you nes eoMbat this 
work P” 

“ Not as much as I expected when I began ; but 
it’s fine, healthy, honest toil. Good morning, sir ;’ 
and he moved quickly away, as though glad to 
escape conversation. 

I stood looking after him ; notwithstanding that 
his steps were feeble, I thought there was a state- 
liness about his walk. His.form seemed ‘to dilate 
through the: drizzle; it changed; the igrey locks 
were glossy black curls; the bowed shoulders 
grew broad and the head erect. I remembered 
him, or why, if it were not he, should my memory 
trace, in the‘old man I had just seen, the likeness 
of my youth’s friend? 

I started in pursuit, but whet I reached the 
hotel door opposite to which.the last lamp-post in 
the ‘town stoodj*E ‘could not’ see’ him. © I turned 
into my room) with’ the strongest suspicion that 
I had gained’ néthing by*my' morning’s adven- 


‘ture but a cold * As the*day advanced, my 


suspicion ‘became’ knowled#6:' Ivhad a cold, and 
so I'movéd my quartets*ffom “the coffee-room, 
which was’ large and airy) °t6 @!small private 
sitting-room adjoining my bedroom. From this 
room I could command @ view of the whole 
crescent, an@: what. was more to me, of all the 
lamp-posts .as far as the ‘railway station. Day- 
light was beginning to fade. away, and ‘the waiter 
entered to prepare the table for my dinner. As 
the day faded the lights along the crescent were 
lighted. 

“Do you know anything of the lamplighter?” I 
asked of the waiter. 

“No, sir; nor I don’t think nobody does. He's 
just the very closest man as ever come into these 
parts.” 

“Has he been long here? ” 

“ Well, sir, about a matter of four year, I should 
say; though, to be sure, it may be more or it may 
be less.” 

“Does nobody know where he comes from ?” 

“Not as I knows on, sir, unless it be the parson 
for Gentleman Jim (that’s what we calls the lamp- 
lighter, sir) is as regular at worship as—as the 
parscn himself, sir.” 
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“Who is the parson here ?” 

“Mr. Leyton.” 

“Not Lawrence Leyton ?” 

“Well, sir, I do believe his name is Lawrence. 
He’s been here nigh ten year now.” 

“JT think, waiter, he must be an old friend of 
mine. I shall send him a note, and ask him to 
come down and see me.” 

So I scrawled a line— 

Dear Srx,—If you are Lawrence Leyton, of St. Olave’s College, 
come and keep an old chum company, who is laid up with a bad 
cold, and can’t look you up.—Ever your old friend, 

Cyrus Warten. 

My note was sealed and despatched, and within 
an hour’s time Lawrence Leyton was snug in one 
chimney-corner and myself in another. Many a 
tale of old college days we ran over, and many 
incidents of our after-life we recited: many—not 
all. There were passages in our lives we could 
not tell one another—pages in the history of our 
past—blotted with errors and blurred with tears ; 
but the old days seemed to come back with all 
the freshness of a yet innocent life; and, save for 
the sprinkling of Time’s showers on Lawrence 
Leyton’s head, I could have imagined that the 
gap of years, which separated our last meeting 
from the present, had never been. Old remi- 
niscences had nearly driven from my mind the 
lamplighter and his strangely familiar voice and 
gait. At length, however, I recollected him, and 
asked Lawrence Leyton whether he remembered 
Horace Vernon. 

“Horace Vernon? Well, yes, I believe I do 
remember him; but I never knew him, except by 
name and appearance. 
to your college, was he not?” 

“A host in himself!” I replied. “He was the 


He was a great acquisition | 


“Yes, I know something; but there’s a great 
deal more that I don’t know. All I can tell you 
of him is, that he came into this neighbourhood 
about four or five years ago. There is an old 
tumble-down shed or hut on the beach. It had 
been unoccupied for a year or two. The fisher- 
men all seemed to fight shy of it. They regarded 
it with a superstitious reverence. The fact was 
that the fisher who occupied it lived alone in it 
for years. He was an old hand, but, unlike old 
hands, was as venturous as the youngest. One 
dirty night he started in his little boat, with a 
young lad as his only companion. They never 
returned; and no fisherman would take the hut. 
At length came the old man you speak of, and he 
took up his abode in the deserted hut. I have 
not seen much of him, for he is a very reserved 
and retiring man. One thing I may say I do 
know, and that is, he is certainly a man very 
much above his station. His conversation, his 
knowledge, and his few books all show this. He 
had no employment here till a twelvemonth ago, 
when our old lamplighter died. Nobody but the 
stranger at the hut applied for it, and, as we knew 
him to be an honest and regular man, we appointed 
him. We haven’t had such an indefatigable man 
in the post for years. His place in church is 
never empty, and there is no member of the con- 
gregation who is more reverent and earnest in 
his demeanour.” 

Next morning I was taking a late breakfast, 
and enjoying that peculiar satisfaction which arises 
from the consciousness that I have nothing to do, 
and have a right to do nothing, because I am 
an invalid, though free from many of the inconve- 
niences of indisposition, when Lawrence Leyton 
came in. 

“Well,” said he, “it is most extraordinary! 





soul of everything. Boating and athletics, cricket | 
and debate, all seemed to come to him as natural | You were asking me, last evening, about the old 
ascould be. A glorious fellow, too! There was a lamplighter, and, strangely enough, I was sent 
noble generosity about him. I well recollect one | for this morning by the very man; and the most 
of his favourite expressions—‘ Healthy, honest | curious thing is, that he wants to see you—says 
toil !?” | he knew you years ago, and hopes you will go and 

“Healthy, honest toil!” said Leyton; “why, | see him, if you are not ashamed of him. He is 
then, that’s the man who made the rattling speech | very unwell. I told him we could easily get some 
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at the Union, about the employment of the work- 
ing classes. I think I never heard such fine sen- 
timents—such an ardent and generous enthusiasm, 
though his proposals were somewhat unpractical.” 

“Yes,” said I, “he was always unpractical. in 
such matters; but, tell me, did you ever hear 
anything of him after we left college ?” 

No; Leyton had heard nothing. It was quite 
clear that Leyton had never been struck with the 
resemblance which I thought I traced between 
the old lamplighter and Horace Vernon. 

“You have an old character here who attends 
your ministry, Leyton—the qld lamplighter. Do 
you know anything of him?” 


| person to take his work, but he wouldn’t hear 
of it.” 
| Not many minutes afterwards, I left the door 
| of the hotel. The day was bitterly cold; and the 
' wind that came off the sea seemed to cut through 
‘me. After half an hour’s brisk walking, I found 
| myself alongside a small black wooden hut. 
Leyton was not far wrong when he termed it a 
shed. In height it could not have been more than 
six feet; and I should judge that the length and 
| breadth were about the same as the height. I 
tapped, and, in answer to the voice that bade me 
come in, I lifted the latch, and entered a small 
| wooden room, lighted by one small window, 
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formed of irregular-shaped bits of glass, and a few 
boards partitioned off a small portion of the room, 
just wide enough for a hammock or stretcher- 
bed. These particulars I noted as I closed the 
door, and stepped up to the pale, withered-look- 
ing creature, who sat on a stool by the scanty 
fire. 

I held out my hand, and addressed him as 
Horace Vernon. I endeavoured to greet him just 
as I had done in the days of old. 

“You know me?” he said, mournfully. “I 
thought you would, when you spoke to me yester- 
day morning. I went away, though I longed to 
stay and speak with you. Your voice sounded 
kindly, and woke a better feeling within me; but 
I went away, for I felt you would recognise me if 
Istayed. Don’t speak, Cyrus Warton. You wish 
to know why I am here—why one who promised 
so well has fallen so low. I see the question in 
your eyes. I came here because I wished to 
avoid the world—to get away from all who knew 
me, and try and find healthy, honest toil and 
truthfulness. I didn’t wish to see any one—much 
less to tell any one of my past sad life; but ever 
since I met you yesterday morning a yearning 
has possessed me—a yearning to speak to you 
and tell you my sorrows. Do you remember 
one day at college I received a letter which 
troubled me? I was folding the letter up, and 
looked unhappy, I suppose. You overtook me as 
I put it in my pocket. 

“*No bad news, I hope, Vernon?’ you said. 
I didn’t answer; but you invited me to your 
rooms that evening, and said we should be alone! 
Do you remember all that ?” 

I confessed that I had quite forgotten it. 

“No matter,” said he, “the memory of your 
kindness, and more, your thoughtfulness, is pre- 
sent with me now: it stands out amidst a sea of 
troubles, like a firm rock unmoved amidst the 
storm. It was not your familiar and cheery voice 
which made me yearn to speak to you yesterday ; 
it was the memory which the unchanged tone of 
your voice awakened. I was a theorist at college; 
but my theories became a mania, after I left the 
influence of the university, which restrained my 
theories. Amongst my theories was one which I 
imagined incontrovertible: I believe still that it 
is so. I held truth to be first and the only neces- 
sary virtue. Holding this, I discarded all the 
other virtues of charity, and patience, and faith, 
when I found them erring against truth. After a 
little, I began to discard them altogether; for I 

reasoned that if a man be but truthful, he will be 
honest, and patient, and faithful. I must confess 


that my opinion was not formed merely as a 
theory on reason alone: it was materially con- 
firmed, if not actually created, by the carelessness 
about truth which I observed in others. 


For 








example, I heard people speaking of their friends, 
It appeared to me untruthful to call people friends 
who, in point of fact, were no more than acquaint- 
ances. Mostly I was angered by young ladies, 
They kissed, and hugged, and fondled one another, 
and called each other dear and dearest, and then 
made ill-natured remarks on each other. My 
theory made me believe that their affection. was 
the utmost hypocrisy, that there must be innate 
falseness where there was such a show of love. J 
see differently now: I see how I perverted a good 
theory. My lesson has been sorely learnt. I fell 
in love. I persuaded myself that truth in my 
own nature had met with truth in another, and 
that the basis on which truth met was the sure 
one on which to build my happiness. I did not 
love; I was only true: sol said. My vision was 
soon dispelled. I found my chosen one, like 
other girls, surrounded by friends of her own sex. 
I reproached her with want of truthfulness in 
exhibiting so much love where there was so litéle. 
I reasoned; I convinced, that is, I silenced her; 
but L could not change her: so, in despair, as I 
thought, of finding truth in woman, or in earth, 
I left her. For years I travelled. I saw human 
nature in all its wretchedness under every sky; 
I learnt the lesson that human beings are all frail 
—that though truth is good, and truth is to be 
maintained, yet towards each other we need a 
deep, a tender forbearance; and that only when 
truth and love go hand in hand will truth be vie- 
torious. With my new knowledge, I hastened 
home. My return was delayed by shipwreck 
twice. I landed here; and, as I strolled about the 
place waiting for the train that was to take me 
to my long-neglected one, I wandered into the 
churchyard. Amongst the mouldering and plain 
little head-stones, I was struck by a pretty little 
marble monument: it bore my loved one’s name— 
six weeks dead. I have never left this place, and, 
please God, I never shall. I can do nothing; I 
have heart for nothing; but I must have employ- 
ment. The occupation I row have consoles me; 
I feel that I am useful in lighting people to their 
homes—I, who have been so long useless or dan- 
gerous. I have learnt from Leyton’s lips—(God 
bless him !)—and from God’s own Word, the highest 
forms of truth, and there I find, commingled with 
truth, in every page, a vast—an everlasting love. 
May the arms of that love our Master bore us 
embrace my sinful soul at last!” 
* * * * * % 

On returning to my hotel, I found a letter, 
requiring my presence in town the next day, early. 
I arranged to go by the early morning train. The 
next morning I walked towards the station. I 
noticed with satisfaction that the lights were not 
all extinguished. As.I approached one lamp-post, 
I saw the figure of my friend on his ladder. His 
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hand was on the lamp, but the light was still | monument among the mouldering head-stones of 


burning. I bade him good morning, but received 
no reply: he was motionless. I felt him: he was 
stone cold. 

There is now another chaste little marble 


Loatmouth churchyard. It bears the name of 
Horace Vernon, and beneath it the text, 
“Tay Worp 1s Trura.” 
W. B.C. 








CONCERNING SPIRITUAL POWER. 


“ spiritual?” asked Madame de 
Staél. “Are they so called 
because they are spirituels?” 
Archdeacon Hare, who quotes 
this anecdote in his “ Guesses at Truth,” goes on 
to remark, “ How exactly do esprit and spirituel 
express what the French deem the highest power 
and glory of the human mind. A large portion 
of their literature is mousseux; and whatever is 
so, soon grows flat.” This censure is true. The 
degradation of words from their original meaning 
is partly the cause and partly the effect of a 
degradation of national character. 

It would be easy to show, from a large number 
of instances, that the primitive use of esprit in 
French is exactly the same as that of spirit in 
English. In both languages the origina: and 
proper use of the word is to denote the creative 
breath of God, which was breathed into man, so 
that he became a living soul, in a sense distinct 
from that in which the animal has a living soul, 





or nephesh. 
This is the proper and primitive meaning of 
“spirit” —it is the Divine element in man, the 


image and likeness of God in which he was made. 
In old French, Uesprit was used in this and in 
this sense only. So we find it used by Descartes, 
so by Pascal.* 

It would be a study of national character to 
trace the gradual degradation of the word esprit 


_ from its primitive to its present conventional 


meaning in modern French. 

What the French mean by an homme d’esprit, 
or a mot spirituel, is something very short of what 
Scripture means by a spiritual man or a spiritual 
thing. The modern use of esprit, as all will 
admit, is a debased one. It is a synonym now for 
wit; not the wisdom which cometh down from 
above, but the wit which is earth-born and some- 
times even devil-inspired. The wit of a Voltaire 
is esprit in the modern use of the word, and Vol- 
taire is a spiritual man, according to the dictionary 
French of the nineteenth century. Now, as the 
first step of recovery is to know to what a depth 
we have sunk, it may set our readers on the right 
track if we begin at the zero point. Was Voltaire 
a spiritual man or not? To an English reader it 

* See his “‘ Pensées,” p. 263, edit. Lahure, 





seems absurd to ask such a question. But unless 
we set out with seeing the absurdity of the French 
misuse of spiritwel, we shall never get on the right 
track to understand what “ spiritual” means. 

We are agreed, then, that Voltaire, though spiri- 
tuel, was not a spiritual man. An iota subscriptum, 
according to Gibbon’s solemn sneer, was all that 
distinguished between Athanasius and Arius. 
There is only a vowel between the spirituel of 
Voltaire and the “ spiritual,” let us say, of Fénélon, 
or Fletcher of Madeley. But what a world of dif- 
ference, under a distinction apparently so minute! 
The “ Homoousians” and the “ Homoiousians”’ are 
not more radically unlike, and do not represent 
deeper differences in theology, than the depraved, 
corrupt esprit moquer of the one differs from the 
heavenly temper and spirit of the other. 

To understand, then, the right use of the word 
“spirit,” let us go to the fountain-head of all 
knowledge on the subject. On opening the New 
Testament (for various reasons, we do not carry 
the inquiry up into Old Testament ground), we 
meet at once with the contrast between the flesh 
and the spirit. We are told that the spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. We read that 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, and that these are contrary the 
one to the other, so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would—as it is incorrectly rendered in the 
English version—r, as it really means, that ye may 
not do the things which ye would, #.e., that we are 
not to follow our inclinations, but to keep them 
under, remembering that, if the flesh has the 
might, the spirit has the right on its side. But 
besides this contrast between the flesh and the 
spirit, we also meet with a further contrast 
between the soul and the spirit, which, to the 
English reader, seems very perplexing. If we 
met with this in one or two passages only, we 
might leave it on one side as a point of minute 
criticism, interesting to the Greek scholar, but 
not important enough to ground on it any distinct 
teaching; but the distinction between soul and 
spirit meets us in several passages ef the New 
Testament, of which the following are only a 
few of the principal: 1 Cor. ii. 11; xv. 45; 
Heb. iv. 12; 1 Thes. v. 23; James iii. 15; 
Jude 19. 

The point of all these passages will not at once 
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occur to an English reader. For instance, turning 
to James iii. 15, he will read in his English’ Bible 
that the wisdom which is from beneath is earthly, 
sensual, devilish, and the contrast will quite escape 
him; but when he is told that the apostle has 
marked out a descending scale of wickedness, from 
sensual to psychical (or intellectual) sins, and from 
psychical to spiritual (or devil-inspired) wicked- 
ness, he will catch the latent thought, and feel it 
all the more forcibly, because it does not lie quite 
on the surface of the text. So it is with the 
others we have: quoted, and which we refer the 
reader to, to make good for himself. 

The. spirit, then, is the Divine part in man, as 
contrasted, not only with the flesh, or animal 
nature, but also with the soul, or intellect. The 
former contrast is more readily allowed than the 
latter. But it is the latter on which we lay the 
chief stress. Indeed, we go so far as to say that, 
if we take care of the latter, the former will take 
care of itself. There is, comparatively, little 
danger of confounding flesh and spirit together ; 
but, with the example of the French before us, 
we cannot be too much on our guard in keeping 
the spiritual from running into the spirituel: ‘“ Le 
café fait l’esprit,” a rather solemn-looking French- 
man used to remark to us after dinner; and 
having delivered his mot, subsided into his coffee. 
Now, the kind of esprit which comes and goes 
with a cup of coffee, must be something very 
different from the piercing of that two-edged 
sword, quick and powerful, which enters into the 
recesses of the conscience, and penetrates through 
the soul, the seat of the passive emotions, into the 
spirit, the seat of the will and active habits. 
(Heb iv. 12.) 

This leads us, then, to see what spiritual power 
is, and wherein it differs from intellectual power. 
The two are thus contrasted in Scripture. It was 
not intellectual power, as St. Paul is careful to tell 
the Corinthians, which led to their conversion. 
(1 Cor. i. 26.) He reminds the'Galatians of the 
same fact. (Gal. iii. 2.) True, it was not without 
intellect that Paul became the mighty instrument 
which he was in the Spirit’s hands, to bring man 
to the obedience of faith. But the intellect was 
the handmaid to the Spirit. The weapons of his 
warfare were not carnal, but mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds; casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ. Such things are not done, we admit, by 
men of no intellectual power. But it is, after all, 
not by the intellect. 

The seat of spiritual power—the secret place of 
thunder in a spiritual Boanerges—lies deeper 
than the logical or critical faculty, or how could 
Galilean peasants have become what they were? 








The two are often opposed to each other; as in the 
well-known story of the Abbot Gerson, of Vercelli, 
According to M. Ronan, in his “ Etudes d’Histoire 
Religieuse,’ Gerson only read the first line of 
Aristotle: “Omnis homo naturaliter scire desiderat,” 
and then closed the book, with the remark, “ What 
is the use of study on a subject on which we shall 
not be questioned at the day of judgment?” In 
this case there was exaggeration, and a contempt 
for knowledge, arising, not from a healthy, but 
from a diseased spiritual instinct; still, it is the 
strength of the instinct which strikes even a 
rationalist like Renan, and extorts his homage to 
a spirit so unlike his own. 

The seat, then, of spiritual power is in the will, 
or conscience. As we conceive it, the conscience 
and the will are only different sides of the same 
thing. Every truth of God,—.e., every spiritual 
truth—commends itself first to the conscience, 
which is the mind looking at it on the side of 
intelligence; and then to the will, which is the 
mind looking at it on the side of action. For the 
difference between a moral and an intellectual 
truth is this, that the one must be acted upon as 
well as understood,—it is enough if the other is 
understood only. Every moral truth carries with 
it a corresponding obligation to action: it is no 
sooner seen than it is seen to be good as well as 
true, and the goodness carries with it an appeal 
to the will to set us upon imitating it, as well as 
admiring it. Thus the will—or active faculty, as 
psychologists call it—is very closely related with 
conscience—is, indeed, the conscience in action; 
and the result is, that living. spiritual truth as 
such*addresses itself at once to the conscience, 
and sets the will in motion, either to obey or to 
resist it. This is what is meant by the self- 
evidencing power of truth; not that it always 
carries with its own evidence (for that would be to 
reason in a circle, and to prove a thing by itself, 
which is illogical), but we mean that spiritual 
truth is like light: it is both in the eye and in the 
object, and this is all that is meant by the inward 
light on which mystics have fastened each strange 
conclusions. The “light of the body is the eye;” 
not as if the eye were an original fountain of light, 
but because in its light we see light. So it is of 
spiritual truth: it commends itself to the con- 
science, and thus carries with it the evidence to 
its own truth. This is why spiritual blindness is 
sinful. If we were blind, truly and entirely blind, 
as Christ tells the Pharisees, then we should have 
no sin, #.e., cur not seeing the light of the world 
would be no sin: but because we say we see, there- 
fore, our sin remaineth. Every revelation from 
God thus carries its own evidence with it: it 
commends itself to the conscience. It finds us in 
a certain state of receptiveness, but it does not 
leave us there. It always leaves us better, or 
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worse, than it finds us; for the mental attitude of 
men is always either that of coming to the light 
or of going from it. Hence the deep truth of our 
Lord’s words : “ Every one that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest 
that they are wrought in God.” In this sense it 
is that men are responsible for their belief; not 
responsible, of course, for their creed as an 
historical system, but responsible for the attitude 


which they take up when the truth has presented | 


itself to their conscience. 

Whatever, then, awakens the slumbering con- 
science, and draws the spirit to God, that is 
spiritual power. There may or there may not be 
much intellect in the man who has this spiritual 
power—just as a mathematician may be a musician, 
or amusician a mathematician. But what is never 
wanting in every case of spiritual power is a cer- 
tain force of character and concentration of will 
on one great object. Thus it is the will, not the 
intellect, which marks the difference between the 
spiritual and the unspirifual man; but it is a will 
which feels not so much its own strength, as 
its own weakness, and which, so far from being 
self-possessed, is rather possessed of God; a will 
which out of weakness is made strong, and which 
says, with the apostle, “‘ When I am weak, then 
Tam strong.” 

It is the fashion among a certain class of 
preachers—using a kind of second-hand Carlylese 
—to speak of spiritual heroes. The expression is 
an unhappy one, for though grammarians allow a 
figure called oxymoron, in which opposite qualities 
arerun into one, yet the Greek name for a hero 
can never connote the same class of ideas as the 
Hebrew for a saint. The two thoughts move in 
different planes, and, where the one ends the 
other begins. A man may have a masterful spirit 
over himself as well as over others, and thus he 
is a hero in the true sense of the word. It is 
heroism of a certain kind to take a town, and 





as in the well-known story of Scipio. But there 
is a higher thought than either of these to which 
the term heroism is inapplicable. When Paul 
stood before Nero, or Luther before Charles V. 
at Worms, the world—as represented by popular 
and superficial speakers on such a subject—was 
ready to say, How heroic! when it was no such 
thing; but a spirit wholly unlike heroism. It 
was the spiritual power or mastery of God’s 
Spirit over their spirit; in which the men 
no more felt they were doing a fine thing, or a 
brave thing, than a bird feels the beauty of its 
song or its plumage. As heroism implies self- 
consciousness, heightened to the point that it 
becomes sublime, so spiritual power implies an 
opposite train of experiences. It is throughout 
unconscious of self; feels that it is making no 
self-sacrifice, and when carried to its height, as in 
the cases of Paul and Luther, implies almost an 
inability to do otherwise. Thus the paradox that 
the perfect freedom of the will implies a dis- 
appearing of all+will, is a paradox which is under- 
stood in such examples as these. Paul and Luther 
were the two men whose wills have most power- 
fully affected human wills, and yet out of their 
writings a necessitarian can find stronger support 
than anywhere else. How is this? unless it be 
that, as long as “our wills are ours, we know not 
how.” we are heroes, but as soon as “ these wills 
are ours to make them God’s,” then we become 
saints. 

These are a few of the aspects of what we have 
ventured to describe ‘as spiritual power, and now 
conclude with the beautiful prayer of the collect: 
“ Almighty God, who alone canst order the unruly 
wills'and affections of sinful men, grant unto thy 
people that they may love the thing which thou 
commandest, and desire that which thou dost 
promise, that so, among the sundry and manifold 
changes of the world, our hearts may surely there 
be fixed where true joys are to be found, througb 


heroism of a higher kind to subdue our spirit; | Jesus Christ our Lord.” 








ANNABEL’S MAYING. 


YGPEN the window, and let in the light, 
And let in the air of the morning: 
Remember, to-day, 
We must gather the May; 
Hark! the cock gives the loiterers warning.” 





Sunlight rolled in like a river of gold, 
Air, like an odorous shower ; 
And the rustle of wings, 
And the thrush as he sings, 
Fill with music young Annabel’s bower. 





Quick was the busking of fair Annabel, 
Simple that young maid’s adorning ; 
Light as a fawn 
O’er the dew-gleaming lawn 
She tripped from the porch that May morning. 


All the young maidens are met on the green, 
And the young men, to go out a-maying; 
Some stroll through the dell, 
And some rove through the fell, 
And some o’er the meadows are straying. 
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Where are you going to, fair Annabel ? 
Through the coppice adown by the river? 
You may wander all day 
There, in search of the May, 
But no May will you find there for ever. 


Onward, fair Annabel went through the wood, 
Faint on her ear grew the laughter 
Of young man and maid, 
As a-maying they strayed ;— 
But Robin stole noiselessly after. 


The young men and maidens are back on the green, 
With burthens of fragrant white blossom. 
But ah! well-a-day, 





Annabel has no May, 
But one little blue flower in her bosom. 


& % % * x ® 


* Open the window, and let in the light, 
And let in the air ef the morning; 
*Tis a year just, to day, 
Since I went for the May, 
And the cock gives the loiterers warning.” 


Let the cock crow as loud as he will, Annabel, 
Sweet heart! give no heed to his warning. 
Let the young maidens go, 
But good wives, you know, 
Need not gather the May in the morning. 
J. F. Watter. 








HOME. 


BY W. B. LORD, R.A. 


M Y TREE 
iia Ty OME is home, be it ever’ so 
homely,” and whether the canvas 


tent, the log hut, or the spreading 
branches of some forest monarch, 
afford shelter to the wanderer, the 
rapidity with which he forms for himself an abid- 
ing place is truly marvellous. Trudging along, 
rifle on shoulder, beside the weary bullocks and 
tired pack mules, dusty, thirsty, and footsore, 
anxiously regarding the lengthening shadows and 
the setting sun, keenly on the watch for signs of 
water, we wended our way, at the head of our 
little party, along the borders of Rajpootanah. 
On rounding the bases of some low hills a welcome 
sight burst on «he view, cheering alike to man 
and beast. The three great essentials to camp life, 
water, wood, and grass, lay in all their enchanting 
freshness broad before us. A tiny lake, with beach 
of white sand, where the pigmy waves rippled 
pleasantly, almost washed the roots of a “ tope,” 
or island spot of huge banian, mango, and tama- 
rind-trees, in the midst of which stood the ruins 
of one of those curious and aill-but-forgotten 
temples in which this land of colossal labour is so 
rich. Whence came the materials ? Who reared the 
structure P ‘ Quien sabe ?”’ (who knows P) as the 
Mexicans say. Little, indeed, is known of the 
origin of these splendid works of art; or of the 
races by whom the great cave temples of Carlee, 
Elora, or Elephanta, were hewn from the living: 
rock, er by whom the great jeels, or pent-up 
stores of life-giving water, were constructed. 
Here, as in Ceylon, they serve as monuments to 
the industry and indomitable enterprise of past 
ages of men. 

There is little twilight in this part of the world, 











Our bullock gharry and luggage hackeries are 
therefore brought at once beneath the wide- 
spreading arms of a banian of colossal size, whose 
vast, contorted trunk, and twisted, snake-like 
roots, cast strange and grotesque shadows in the 
gathering gloom, whilst the nataral columns 
thrown down from above by the ever-spreading 
branches loom in the dim perspective like the 
pillars of some ancient cathedral. The beard-like 
masses of trailing branch roots hang, too, in 
clusters from above, like cobwebs. in the wine- 
vaults of some giant of convivial habits. 

A fire, composed of the dry branches and 
shattered trunk of a decayed tamarind-tree, soon 
leaps and dances cheerfully, lighting up the aisles 
and corridors of our forest palace, and sending the 
red sparks in a hurrying throng high up amongst 
the green leaves above. A carpet is soon spread 
beside the fire, cushions adjusted, and mats sus- 
spended between the vegetable pillars by cords 
thrown over the lower branches of our tree, form- 
ing a snug apartment. Other fires soon spring 
into life; cattle and mules are being fed; water 
fetched from the lake; cooking is in active pro- 
gress. The sound of the ringing axe and splitting 
wood echces through the grove, and that which 
was, a short hour since, deserted and silent as 
“the city of the dead,” now teems with life, light, 
bustle, and activity The flying foxes, too, not te 
be behindhand in the general disturbance, quarrel 
shrilly and querulously amongst themselves as 
they hang, head downwards, from the topmost 
branches, and then flap off on leathery wing to 
make a night of it in the forest, and no doubt 
relate their grievances to other bats with whom 
they may chance to meet. 





and that which has to be done must be done | For the last few days our course has lain 
quickly, or night will be down upon ps before | through wide stretches of open bauble, or memdzsa 
our arrangements for encamping are complete. jungle, where much of the grass had been burned 
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off by the natives, rendering travelling unpleasant, 
and the earth both parched and hard. Our wheels 
required soaking in water to tighten the spokes. 
some of the raw hide lashings had been eaten 
through by the prowling jackals, and as the spot 
we were in was so desirable and pleasant, we 
resolved to remain a few days, have a regular 
“overhaul,” repair damages, rest the cattle, and 
enjoy a hunt amongst the thickets and on the 
lake shores. ‘ 

We are up and doing with the first sharp 
challenge of the jungle cock; and the wild, pro- 
longed pee-ho-hack of the pea-fowl amongst the 
tall timber leads us to hope that, should even fish 
and flesh fail us, fowl at least could be pretty con- 
fidently reckoned on. Some beds of reeds and 
water-plants which fringed the lower end of the 
lake appeared literally alive with wildfowl. Ducks, 
widgeon, teal, coots, and water-rails were in full 
bustle and activity, diving here and there, and 
then taking short flapping flights after each other, 
with their feet dragging in the water, in mimic 
combat and pure wantonness; whilst others sat 
straight up on end, flapped their gaily-painted 
wings, and quacked exultingly. The ibises, too, 
although less demonstrative in their actions, evi- 
dently enjoyed life in their own way, and, wading 
knee-deep, made effectual use of their pickaxe-like 
beaks among the water-weeds. 

The kingfishers, whether poised aloft on flutter- 
ing pinions, or perched on some branch of drift- 
wood, kept a remarkably sharp look out for their 
silvery prey. 

Even the fish were not idle, for as we watched a 
shoal passing @pross a sandy shallow, they were 
sent leaping into the air, and scattered like chaff 
before the wind, by a hungry fish of pike-like form, 
probably a sowlee, who, like a Triton amongst the 
minnows, dashed after the fluttering, hurrying fry. 

The business of the day had evidently com- 
menced in earnest, and although we were afoot 
betimes, our shikari had departed long before light, 
and not only brought cubber (news) of deer and a 
bag of eggs, but a companion, in the person of one 
of those wandering, tinker-like creatures who 
ramble, box on back, through the length and 
breadth of India, making and repairing gold orna- 
ments. What would our Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths think of such a member? Their looks 
would, I fear, if possible, be even more black than 
the poor wanderer’s face. 

These itinerant artists are known as sona 
wallahs, or gold fellows, sonah being gold, and 
wallah a fellow ; just as a baker would be called a roti 
wallah, or bread fellow. They usually travel from 
village to village, or from town to town, seeking 
employment; and it so happened that during the 
search for eggs in a small scattered gawm, or 
hamlet, on the other side of the hills, my sable 





henchman had encountered, and at once enlisted 
his companion. 

The appearance of this worthy on the scene 
caused as much stir and excitement in my little 
camp, as the arrival of a fashionable milliner and 
her oil-cased boxes would in a boarding-school of 
young ladies. Quaintly-fashioned bags of skin, 
bamboo joint boxes, nut-shell bottles, and the 
secret folds of turbans and waist-cloths were rum- 
maged out, to ascertain how the stock of hoarded 
gold stood, and what it would make. 

A deputation consisting of our old butler, the 
shikari, and chief bullock-driver, immediately 
waited on us, and with deprecatory grins and 
closed palms, petitioned that, as the sonah wallah 
had arrived, each might be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of his art, and watch him in turn whilst 
the work was being executed ; for, said the disciple 
of St. Hubert (rendering his address into plain 
English), “Oh, sir, sonah wallahs are all great 
thieves, and they cannot help it. Suppose you 
take your eye off them one instant, if only to look 
at abird in the tree, a little piece of gold they take 
out of the pot; a little piece of lead they put in. 
The custom of thieves. A very bad custom, but it 
is the custom of their fraternity (logue, as he called 
it). Therefore,:sir, let us employ the sonah 
wallah and we will by turns watch him, oh, so 
very closely. Besides, there is the boy Thulea (our 
lad-of-all-work), who has:saved up gold, and yet 
has never had earrings made. He has not even 
holes in his ears yet, and Thulea will be ashamed 
to show his face in the bazaars of the large towns 
we shall. visit without them. Here is a man—a 
gold fellow—a first-class workman, who can bore 
ears and make the rings for them. Oh, sir, let us 
keep the sonah wallah.” The last argument was a 
clincher, so free liberty and licence were forthwith 
granted to my little following to have—like that 
far-famed old lady who rode the white steed at the 
cross of Banbury— 

** Rings to their fingers 
And bells to their toes,” 
with loops like door-knockers attached to their 
noses into the bargain, provided that the work of 
the camp was not neglected. Our man of metal 
commenced the establishment of his workshop at 
once. His box and bag were uncorded, and some 
pieces of dry cow-dung cake (the common fuel of 
the country) produced. Two of these cakes were 
placed against each other at an angle, so as to form 
a miniature roof over a little pit scooped in the 
earth. In this some broken fragments of charcoal, 
mixed with more of the dry cow-dung, were de- 
posited, and a light applied at the bottom of the 
pile. A long iron blowpipe was now brought into 
use, and in a few minutes, urged by the steady 
powerful blast of air sent through the tube, the 
tiny furnace glowed right brilliantly. Now, from 
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the mysterious depths of the box was brought 
forth a collection of the bottoms of defunct chatty 
pots, a bag of borax, and a set of very primitive- 
looking scales and weights, the latter being the 
common crab’s eye, or jungle berry. These berries 
will be familiar to most of our readers, as they are 
extensively imported into this country and used 
as beads. They are bright red, with a round 
black spot at one end, and are a little less than 
garden peas. With these the fragments of gold 
are weighed before melting, and the berries put 
aside until the finished ornament is produced, 
when the employer expects it to turn the balance 
with the same number. . 

The broken particles of gold having been mixed 
with a little of the borax, are placed in the hollow 
of the pot bottom, and together placed with the 
tongs in the centre of the burning nest. The 
blowpipe is again called into requisition, and the 
precious metal now rapidly assumes the appear- 
ance of a living gem, running round on its own 
axis, and changing in hue as the intense heat 
plays on it. At this stage of the proceedings the 
great opportunity for the indulgence of the sonah 
wallah’s “slight peculiarity” is afforded, and 
thus does he avail himself of it. A small pellet of 
flux, composed of rice-flour, saltpetre, and nitro- 
hydrochloric acid, is dexterously dropped with 
the ready tongs on the molten globule, causing 
much hissing, frothing, and effervescence. A 
slender, sharp-pointed rod of copper is made use 
of adroitly for removing the scum, and it is in this 
same scum that the ill-gotten spoils of the artful 
rogue are entangled, in the shape of minute gold 
shot, which are by him separated at his leisure by 
quicksilver. The loss in weight sustained by the 
goid is made up by the copper which the rod parts 
with when acted on by the sharp corroding 
influence of the flux. So it will be seen that, 
however sharp the watch on the motions of the 
expert may be, he invariably victimises his patrons, 
often to a very considerable extent. 

The implements made use of in the manufacture 
or working up of the metal are simple to a degree, 
usually consisting of the blowpipe before referred 
to, a coarse, common hammer, a pair of light 
spring tongs, a pair of iron forceps, and a small 
stake anvil or lump of agate, with an iron ring 
round it, to beat out the gold on. With these, 
assisted by manual dexterity all but miraculous, 
he contrives to fabricate ornaments of varied 
pattern and design, to suit the tastes and caprices 
of his employers, receiving for his labours about 
half a rupee, or one shilling per day, not counting 
the results of his little chemical backslidings. 





The travelling gold-workers of India, like the 
sword-sharpeners, and many other mechanical 
classes, are of low caste. It is not our intention 
here to dwell long on matters of Hindoo religious 
conventionalism, as Captain Meadows Taylor, in 
his able contributions to the columns of Tar 
Quiver, has almost exhaustively disposed of the 
matier; still, it may not be amiss to state, 
en passant, that there are four great and marked 
sects or castes into which the Hindoos are divided, 
consisting of, first, the Brahmins, of all the most 
high and holy, and who were said by tradition to 
have issued (when living things were first allowed 
to people the earth) direct from Brahma’s mouth; 
the Cshatryas, who had their origin from his 
arms; the Vaisyas, who sprung from his thighs; 
and the fourth and last, the poor workers in the 
human hive, the Soodras, from the feet of the great 
deity, making them (the Soodras) bhote neeche 
wallahs, or very low fellows indeed, and shutting 
them out from all posts of dignity, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical, and leaving the drudgery of the 
lowest occupations alone open. 

The occupation of the father usually descends to 
the son, and for many generations particular 
names are associated with peculiar excellence in 
the production of certain articles of use. Thus 
the name of “ Bhode Raj,” of Erungabad, stamped 
on a hunting-knife, sword-blade, or hog-spear, is a 
certain guarantee for the sterling quality of its 
temper throughout Western India. 

Notwithstanding the condition on which the 
services of the goldsmith had been retained, viz, 
that the work of the camp should not be neglected, 
groups of eager and interesteg watchers sur- 
rounded his improvised establishment, and had 
the greatest diamond merchant, with all his 
sparkling heaps of glittering jewels and yellow 
gold, opened his largest sample-case beneath my 
tree, he could not have been a greater hero of 
the time than was our dark-skinned gipsy-like 
visitor, as, squatting on his heels, he excited 
the intense admiration of his beholders, who 
also squatted on their heels, keeping their 
promise in one particular, at any rate, most 
faithfully, and watching him, “oh, so very 
closely.” 

On starting for our day’s hunt, we left him hard 
at it, with inflated cheeks and protruding eye- 
balls, blowing away at his little fire like a pair of 
animated bellows. Chimah, our faithful shikari, 
cast a longing, lingering glance behind him as, 
spear in hand and gun on shoulder, he followed us 
from the pleasant shade of our tree out into the 
broad sunlight. 
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THE HALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “MARK WARREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MINY luggage, ma’am? Change here for 
the North. Cab, ma’am?” 
| No, thank you,” replied Helen, 





——~ form of the station at Workstone. 
The eight o’clock train—or rather the train due at 
eight o’clock—by which she had travelled, had just 
arrived from London. She was faint and weary, and 
a white wan face gazed into that ef the porter who 
addressed her, and who was about to hurry forward. 
But so white and wan it looked, that the man, 
thinking, in the hasty glance he gave, that she was 
ill, said, quickly— 

“Shall I get you anything, ma’am? I'd best fetch 
a cab.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Helen, turning away, and 
walking briskly forward ;—briskly, however, but for a 
few moments: then she flagged, and looked round 
with a weary woe-begone air, quite unusual in Helen. 
But her heart had given a new throb of pain. The 
last time she had come from London, Joyce had been 
on the platform to meet her. How glad she had felt 
to see his kind, loving face looking out for her! How 
cheerfully he had hurried her away, drawing her arm 
in his, and keeping her hand fast locked in his hand! 
Now, alas! there was no dear familiar voice to greet 
her. Every hour, every moment, was bearing him 
farther and farther from her. She could scarce bear 
the recollection, and yet she shed notear. She had 
wept till she could weep no more. Her face had an 
expression of patient misery, that might have touched 
the most callo eart; but none had time in that 
busy, hurrying crowd, to heed the wan, weary woman, 
passing in her solitary grief through their midst; 
and Helen went on her way unnoticed. 

She was very tired; her strength had had a fierce 
demand made upon it that day, yet she was too 
anxious about her father—too eager to return to 
him, for her to delay a single instant. The poor 
aching feet quickly, and instinctively, took the way 
towards her home. 

It was some little distance, yet she accomplished 
it sooner than might have been expected. She tried, 
as she walked along, to school herself to the great 
lesson of her life, submission and patience. Her 
heart, bleeding and almost crushed, strove yet to 
lean upon its God. “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him!” was the language of Helen’s 
soul. 

It was a fine night. The air was clear and some- 
what frosty. Helen felt revived by it. Her secret, 
though broken, communion with Heaven strength- 
ened her spirit. Ere she reached home, she was 
the same brave Helen as before, ready to do or 
suffer whatever her heavenly Father should appoint 
for her. 

She had now turned into the field, where stood 


the old house in which the Percivals had found 
shelter. She looked anxiously at her father’s win. 
dow. There was the light, as usual, but it did 
not burn steadily. It seemed as if it were being 
moved quickly about; and as she drew nearer, cther 
lights twinkled to and fro in the house, and the 
shadows, not of one person, but several, were thrown 
upon the blind in her father’s room. The blind 
—for, late as it was, the curtaias were yet un- 
drawn. 

How could it be? At this early period, Helen’s 
heart sickened with apprehension. She hurried up 
the garden walk, and as she did so, there struck 
upon her ear a series of piercing and terrifying 
shrieks—the shrieks of Dolores ! 

Helen, herself now frantic with terror, recognised 
the voice, and sprang hastily forward. She had 
scarce entered the door when she was met by Susan, 

“Oh, thank God! Miss Helen, you’ve got back 
again,” cried the old woman, laying hold of her; for 
Helen would have pushed past in the eagerness to 
get to her sister. 

* Don’t ye, Miss Helen—don’t ye! Stop a minute, 
just one minute! There’s plenty with her; Ive 
fetched’em,” cried the old woman, hurriedly. “What 
was I todo?” added she, her trembling lips scarce 
able to articulate. 

“Susan,” said Helen, calmly, though she shook 
from head to foot, and her face was blanched and 
colourless—“ is my father ill? Tell me the worst— 
the very worst. I can bear it better than this 
suspense.” 

The old woman made no reply. It was a silence 
which spoke volumes. 

“Susan !” repeated Helen, grasping the old woman’s 
arm, partly in her eagerness, partly to suppert herself, 
‘is he—dead ?” 

Susan hid her face in her apron; but she uttered 
not a word. 

Helen sank down upon the sofa. In that moment, 
the whole horror and desolation of her position was 
revealed to her, as a yawning chasm might be, by & 
sudden flash of light. She knew that she and Dolores 
were orphans—orphans, alone and unprotected in the 
wide world ! 


She rose, and turned her white tearless face on 
Susan. Again the old woman caught hold of her 
dress. 


“Don’t ye go, Miss Helen! Now, be advised. 
Sit ye down, and I'll get you a drop of wine or 
brandy. You'll give way élse, and then what's to 
be done?” 

Helen shook her head. 

“No wine! No!—no!—no!” cried she, with 
shudder, and pressing her hand to her forehead. 

“Well, then, a cup of tea. I’ll get it ina minute; 
| I'd just put in a bit to the pot as you came. Thinks 
I, ‘Miss Helen will be wanting something.’ ” 
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Helen again shuddered. The footsteps passing 
and repassing overhead, told their own dreadful 
errand but too well. 

She looked eagerly and inquiringly at Susan, her 
pale lips scarce able to ask for the information she 
was so anxious to gain. 

“How was it, Susan? 
gasped she. 4 

“Well, Miss Helen, I can scarce tell the whole 
rights of it all at once. Any how, the poer gentle- 
man was sadly put about, else he’d never have been 
found where he was.” 

“Found!” shrieked Helen, with an expression of 
horror—“ found ?” 

“Yes, Miss Helen; just outside his own door. 
He’d struggled out of bed, and along the floor, God 
knows how, poor creature; and there he lay—his 
fingers clenched, his eyes 9 

“Hush! I cannot bear it,” cried Helen, sharply, 
and spreading her hands before her face, as if to 
shut out some object of terror; “it is too dreadful— 
too dreadful to be borne!” 

The old woman was silent. She set down the 
teapot, and began to pour out a cup for Helen. 
Helen pushed it from her with a gesture of im- 
patience. 

“TI can’t—I can’t!” cried she, her voice shrill in its 
intensity of suffering. ‘Tell me—for Heaven’s sake, 
tell me—where was Dolores ?” 

“You see, Miss Helen, I’'d just stepped over to 
Workstone for the doctor. Master begun to change 
about midday. I could tell it in a minute; andI 
charged Miss Dolores, as for her life, not to leave 
him—no, not a single moment.” 

“And did she leave him?” asked Helen, eagerly, 
and a rigid look coming into her face—“did she 
leave him ?” 

“T fear she did.” 

Helen again hid her face in her hands, and uttered 
a suppressed groan. 

“You see, Mr. Cranstead, the young gentleman at 
the abbey, he come——” 

Helen raised her head quickly. The rigid look had 
given place to one of keen alarm. “He come, and 
he enticed her to stepdown. You see, she’s a young, 
lightsome thing,” said Susan, pityingly. “And lis- 
tening to his fine speeches, she forgot her poor 
father.” 

Helen’s face became increasingly severe in its ex- 
pression. 

“She forgot, and then all at once it flashed upon 
her. I suppose she found out what had happened, 
for we see her coming flying down the garden walk 
like a wild thing—and her screams !—oh, Miss Helen, 
it makes my blood turn cold even to think of 
them!” 

Helen did not answer. It seemed as if she could 
not. 

“We see her, the doctor and I. I was bringing 
him back with me, and I guessed it in a moment. 
It came on me quick as thought, that the poor gen- 
tleman was dead,” 


Tell me—tell me quick!” 








Susan paused to wipe away the tears with her 
apron. 

“Ah, Miss Helen! you’d never have forgot it as 
long as you lived. She threw her arms round me, 
and clung to me, as if I could do anything to help 
her. But, ah! I couldn’t; it was long past that,” 
added the old woman, again wiping her eyes. 

Helen’s face had a rigid, stony look that was terri- 
ble to behold. There was no pity in her eye—her 
mouth was stern and compressed. She rose up, say- 
ing, in a voice so cold and cutting that Susan could 
hardly recognise it, “‘ I will go to Dolores.” 

“Oh, Miss Helen, don’t be hard on the poor thing. 
Depend upon it, the evil day is coming fast enougk 
upon her,” said the old woman, compassionately. 

Helen did not answer. At this moment the lines 
and curves about her mouth might have been carved 
in stone. 

She toek up a lamp that stood upon tke table, and 
went slowly up-stairs. Once she paused, and leaned 
against the wall for support. That was when she 
reached the door of her father’s chamber. 

After this pause, she seemed to gather strength. 
With a steady step she entered the room of Dolores. 
The room was dark, and at first seemed empty; but 
a low, moaning sound struck on her ear. Helen set 
her lamp on the table and looked round. Something 
with long tangled hair, white shrunk face, and 
clenched hands lay upon the floor—something in the 
attitude of one utterly crushed and abandoned, 
stricken to the very earth, and lying there te die. 
Alas! it was Dolores—the brilliant, the lighthearted 
Dolores. 

She lay so still, so motionless, that at first Helen 
thought she must be insensible. But no! the moan- 
ing sound that proceeded from her lips showed that 
she was conscious. “A bitter conggjousness, truly,” 
said Helen to herself, as she stood and gazed. 

Helen’s face was still stern. There was no com- 
passion in the glance she gave the wretched girl who 
had let her father die alone, without a loving face, or 
look, or word, to cheer his last moments. Helen just 
then forgot to be merciful. 

But, when the light flashed on the swollen eyelids 
of Doleres—when, shading them with her hand, she 
looked up, her once joyous face marred with grief— 
her lips colourless, her features sharpened, her cheek 
livid in its paleness—then the kind heart of Helen— 
stern only when she thought of what her father had 
to suffer—began quickly to relent. She came for- 
ward, and, kneeling by the prostrate form of her 
sister, whispered, “ Dolores!” 

But Dolores shrunk away alarmed. 
worlds dare she face Helen! 

“Dolores,” repeated Helen, pityingly. There was 
unteld tenderness and forgiveness in the word. “Come 
to me, my child—my poor child!” 

And, stooping over her, she drew her into her 
arms. There was no resisting the fondness of the 
caress. It said, plainer than words could speak— 

“Whoever will reproach you, I will not. You 
need not fear me!” 


Not for 
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Ah, Dolores! cling closer and yet closer to those 
fostering arms. There is no other refuge left for you 
in the world! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
“Six childer, my lady! and all on ’em crying for 
bread; and me not able to give’em a mouthful,” 
said a ragged woman, with, as Sophy afterwards 
observed, “scarce a bit of shoe to her foot,” who 
encountered Miss Hensman at the gates of Cran- 
stead Abbey. 

“Crying for bread!” repeated she, watching the 
effect of her statements on the unsuspecting coun- 
tenance of Sophy, “and never a morsel to give ’em!” 

“Poor things,” said Sophy, in a tone of compas- 
sion; and instinctively putting her hand in her 
pocket. ‘“ Why does not your husband——” 

“My husband,” interrupted the woman, quickly; 
‘you see, my lady, he’s runned away this six months 
it was last Monday fortnight, and never a sixpence 
have I had from him since! Never a sixpence,” re- 
peated she, fixing her eyes, which were very keen 
and bright, on the purse in Sophy’s hand. 

‘“Where do you live?” asked Sophy, mindful of 
certain stringent admonitions she had received from 
her Aunt Chillingham on this head; “and what is 
your name ?” 

“ My name’s Ann Smith, my lady; and I lodge in 
Lanab’s Court, Green’s Lane, Workstone,” replied the 
woman with great readiness. 

**Green’s Lane? Whereabouts is that?” inquired 
Sophy, puzzled; her acquaintance with the great 
manufacturing city not being very profound, 

“It’s near the Bridewell, my lady; quite down in 
the middle of tthe town. You go by St. Luke’s 
Church—Green’s Lane’s the first you come to.” 

“TI know St. Luke’s Church. I will come and see 
you,” said Sophy#in a tone of decision. 

“God bless you, my lady! But won’t you give a 
trifle to buy the childer a bit of bread ?” 

Sophy’s ready fingers were in her purse. 

“T will give you half-a-crown, and I will come.” 

«Heaven bless your pretty face!” cried the wo- 
man, ecstatically. “Itis not often them as has the 
means are as willing as you are.” 

Sophy’s countenance beamed with pleasure. These 
sort of pleasures were the sweetest she. ever ex- 
perienced. She did not notice, in the excitement of 
the moment, the celerity with which the woman 
vanished. If she had, she would have set it down to 
the simple desire to buy her children food as soon as 
possible. 

Sophy’s charitable impulses had been held in check 
by her Aunt Chillingham. Even at the abbey they 
did not fare much better. Cranstead was a model 
village. The few of its inhabitants who belonged to 
the lower classes dwelt comfortably in model cot- 
tages, built for them by the lord of the manor. 
Poverty never showed her gaunt face in Cranstead. 
Sophy had found this out in the fortnight she had 
new spent at the abbey. There was no scope here 
for the indulgence of her benevolent yearnings, 





To visit the abodes of want and distress—to ad. 
minister help and consolation—was the height of 
Sophy’s ambition. 

A noble ambition, and worthy of commendation, 
But, at present, alas! Sophy was open to all thoge 
ills which want of experience was sure to inflict 
upon her. Here, however, was a case of actual 
necessity under her very eyes. It was an opening 
such as she had been yearning for—an opportunity 
of turning the wealth bestowed upon her to a good 
and useful purpose. 

A train of happy ideas suggested themselves to 
the ardent mind of Sophy: the children fed, and 
clothed, and taught; the mother well-dressed and 
happy; the home clean and comfortable—all through 
her instrumentality. It was a bright picture, ag 
it unfolded itself to the glowing imagination, of 
Sophy. 

Why should she not at once begin her labour of 
love? It was just one o’clock. Mrs. Cranstead wag 
indisposed, and would not appear until dinner; the 
squire was busy with his steward. Sophy’s time 
was absolutely her own, provided she got back to 
dress for the five o’clock dinner. Why not walk 
over to the city, and hunt out Green’s Lane? There 
was a bridle-road across the fields, which was quite 
within her powers as a pedestrian. It was a fine 
day, with a brisk drying wind, and the snow had 
disappeared. Could any combination of circum. 
stances be more fortunate ? 

Yes, she would certainly go. No one need be any 
the wiser. She was not required in these matters 
to let her “left hand know what her right hand 
doeth.”’ 

Except—yes, there was one person—one person 
only—whom she would like to know. He would 
sympathise with her. He would understand her 
feelings. Oh! if she had but such a friend near her 
—one so kind, so good, so benevolent as Mr. 
Kingston. 

“The people about me are so worldly,” thought 
she, as she tripped lightly across the fields; “it is 
only now and then I can hope to meet with any one 
like him.” 

The thought of this well-remembered, and, to 
her, highly interesting personage, caused Sophy’s 
face to brighten considerably, and imparted a tender 
expression to her blue eyes. She was hurrying 
along at a fine rate, when, on crossing a field, the 
gate, at the other end, was swung open by a horse- 
man.in a scarlet jacket, who came cantering up 
towards her. When he approached near enough for 
him to distinguish her features, he reined up sud- 
denly, exclaiming, as if greatly surprised, “ Miss 
Hensman ! can it possibly be you?” 

“J should think so,” replied Sophy, rather pet- 
tishly, and vexed beyond measure at an encounter 
just then with Archibald Cranstead, with whom, in 
spite of her gentle temper, she could not forbear 
carrying on a running fire of hostilities. 

“Pray where are you going to?” asked Archibald, 
still reining in his impatient steed. 
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Sophy coloured, and looked angry at the question. 
“Because,” continued Archibald, in that half-pa- 
tronising, half-contemptuous tone he was wont to 
use towards her—‘a pretty little miss like you 
ought not to be strolling about in the fields by her- 
self.” 

Sophy’s breast heaved with indignation. But a 
minute after she replied, as though she had thought 
better of it, “Well then, I’m going to Workstone.” 

“Workstone!” exclaimed Archibald, with affected 
surprise: “to Workstone! dear me! {should have 
as soon thought of your going to Jericho.” 

Sophy gave her head a little toss. 

“I say, what are you going there for?” cried 
Archibald. 

She did not answer him. He was the last person 
in the world she desired to take into her confidence. 
Instead of speaking, she gave a slight nod, and 
walked on as fast as she could, without looking 
behind her. 

Archibald’s face had that dark, malignant expres- 
sion usual to it, when he had been contradicted. 
At first he turned his horse’s head after her; but 
then he stopped. 

“I shall be late at the meet, and it’s too much 
trouble,” said he to himself; and he rode off in an 
opposite direction, to the unspeakable relief of 
Sophy. 

It was a long way to Workstone—much longer 
than she thought. But her philanthropic zeal kept 
her from turning back. 

The weather had been fine when she started; but 

now great clouds began to collect overhead. Sophy, 
who had not thought it necessary to carry an um- 
brella, grew uneasy. Here, however, was Work- 
stone; and she plunged boldly and at once into the 
search for Green’s Lane. 
St. Luke’s Church was familiar to her, and she 
found it readily enough. It stood on a kind of 
boundary line. Beyond it was a labyrinth of narrow 
densely populated streets, crossing each other in 
every direction. It was the dirtiest and the most 
unpleasant part of Workstone. 

Sophy’s troubles now began in earnest. They 
began with the intricate and difficult search after 
Green’s Lane. 


The prompt, unhesitating reply, “There isn’t 


no such place about here!” elicited from the first 
person of whom she inquired, though it staggered, 
did not the least convince her. She set herself to 
ask, right and left, with undiminished ardour, for 
Ann Smith. There were a dozen Smiths, at least, 
in this locality—a circumstance, of itself, sufficiently 
perplexing. When these dozen were disposed of, a 
dozen more bristled up to delude and mislead her. 
But there was no Ann Smith—not her Ann Smith. 

It was tiresome work, and time slipped by with 
alarming rapidity. Sophy, dispatched from one 
Smith to another, wandered further and further into 
the labyrinth. Soon it would be scarcely possible 
for her to find her way back. 

This idea at length occurred to her in. all its 
terrors. Everything around was strange and new; 
and, what was worse, the January afternoon had 
sped by. There came on two. evils, she was ill-pre- 
pared to meet—darkness and rain ! 

She had no defence against the weather. She 
was frightened, and without any presence of mind. 
There were no cabs in this part of the city. There 
was not a single landmark to guide her. In fact, 
Sophy was lost! 

Bitterly she regretted that she had been foolish 
enough to undertake the expedition. What would 
she not have given, to be safe and sound in the 
beloved precincts of Cranstead Abbey! 

The wind blew gustily around her. The rain 
drenched her garments. She felt ready to sink with 
weariness. Tears of alarm sprang to her eyes, and 
she looked helplessly round for a deliverer. Even the 
sight of Archibald Cranstead would have been most 
welcome. 

But help was nearer than she thought. As she 
stood undecided what to do, a gentleman came 
briskly along. He passed close by her. In the 
gathering gloom, and through her , she could 
not see his features with distinctness. . But he could 
see hers. He stopped suddenly, and cried out, in a 
tone of surprise and concern, “ Miss Hensman, can it 
be you?” 

Sophy’s heart bounded with joy. It was a transi- 
tion from night to day. She was safe, as though 
housed by her own fire-side: for the voice was that 
of Alfred Kingston! 

(To be continued.) 











THE THREE 






“BHERE is an old German superstition, 
©}, that, on the Eve of the Three Kings 
Nga of Cologne, the heavens open for an 
974 instant, and whoever sees this wonderful 
sight, and immediately expresses aloud 
any wish, is sure to obtain it in a short time. 

But how much happier is the firm belief, that 
heaven is ever open to our prayers, and that the 
All-beneficent Father will grant our wishes, if they 


are for our good. In the following narrative, the 


ae | 


E WISHES. 


| old legend is combined with the belief in a never- 
failing Providence. 

In a small cottage dwelt a mother and three chil- 
dren. They were supported by the produce of a little 
vineyard. The poor woman was a widow, and her 
children were all the joy or comfort she had in the 
world. 

The eldest boy heard the legend from a poor man, 
who often came to the widow’s cottage to seek for 
alms; he confided it to the other children—his brother 
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Max, and his little sister Pauline; so they resolved 
amongst themselves to go secretly and spend the 
Eve of the Three Kings in the vineyard, and there 
watch for the fortunate moment. They kept their 
wishes secret, and each exulted in the hope of ex- 
celling the others in making a happy choice. 

At length the day arrived. The widow went te 
see a sick relative who lived at a great distance; she 
gave the children and the cottage to the care of 
Fritz, who was now twelve years of age. The good 
children went a great part of the way with their 
mother; but as soon as it began to grow dusk, they 
went hand in hand to the vineyard, ‘where the vines 
were carefully rolled in straw to protect them from 
the cold.. They sat down close together, for the 
large snow-flakes were falling, and the poor children 
had very scanty clothing. 

As they kuew their mother could not return before 
night, they locked the cottage, and remained quietly 
nestled together, sheltered from the wind by the 
heaps of straw. The ground was quickly covered 
with snow, the wind blew keenly from the north, 
and little Pauline was almost perished. 

“Dear sister, you should go home,” said Fritz; 
“you will only be ill, and your poor hands be 
frozen.” 

“No, no,” said the little one, shivering; “you 
cannot know what I intend to wish. Just let me 
remain here, and indeed Iwill not complain again 
of the cold.” 

“Stay with us,” said Max; “I will spread out my 
coat like a little cloak, and roll it around you;” and 
so he did, very quickly; and Pauline, settled cosily 
in her brother's arms, looked up with a smile at her 

kind care-taker. 

Now the dark snow-clouds were torn asunder . by 
the storm, the moon came forth in full splendour, 
and a large, brilliant, falling star shot downwards, 
forming a track of light. 

The children believed the right mement had 
arrived; the boys sprang up, and cried aloud their 
wishes ; little Pauline did not appear to utter a wish, 
but folded her hands as if she whispered a prayer. 

The moon was soon obscured by clouds, and only 
a few stars were faintly visible, as the children 
returned silently, and with beating hearts, to the 
cottage. On their way home they were overtaken 
by a carriage, and heard their mother’s well-known 
voice calling them. “Why are you here, children, 
and what can have brought you so late at night to 
the vineyard?” ‘ 

“JT will tell you truly, mother,” said Fritz, “and 
you must not be angry with us, for now all our need 
and distress is at an end.” 

“We were in the vineyard,” cried Max, joyfully, 
“and have each had time to form a good wish, for 
this is the eve on which the heavens open. 

Their mother laughed, but a stately-looking gentle- 
man leaned out of the carriage, and beckoned to the 
children. He was owner of the property in which 
the widow’s cottage stood. He was a kind-hearted 
old man, and meeting the poor tired widow, as he 





was returning from a.journey, he offered her a seat 
in his carriage. “Come here, my children,” said he, 
“and tell me something more about your wishes.” 

“May we, mother?” asked the children; and on 
gaining the desired permission, they sprang gaily into 
the carriage. Pauline hung rouad her mother’s neck, 
and pressed her cold cheek to her lips. 

“Now, for your wish,” said the eount to Fritz, 
who replied, boldly— 

“ Our mother has only a little vineyard, and neither 
a field nor a eow; and she has to support us three, 
and often suffers great want. So I wished our 
vineyard should bear a double quantity of rich fruit, 
and should never fail; that my mother may not weep 
or fret any more.” 

The count turned gently to the younger boy, 
* And you, little fellow,” said he, “you have surely 
asked for some pretty toy—a drum, a fife, and wooden 
soldiers.” 

“Oh no,” said Max, blushing; “I wished to grow 
up strong and clever, that I eould labour for my 
mother and sister.” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the listener, and the 
mother pressed her son’s hands. 

The count did not question Pauline, as he thought 
her too young and childish ; but Max said, coaxingly, 
“Tell us, dear little sister, what. you wished for; 
you spoke in such a low voice, and had your hands 
folded, that I thought you had fallen asleep en my 
shoulder, and as you wakened, repeated your 
morning prayer.” ‘ 

“T did pray,” said Pauline. “I first thought of 
wishing for a great many beautiful things for my 
mother, but then I remembered, they would be no 
use to her, or to us, if she was taken from us; sol 
prayed, ‘O Lord God, spare our good mother to us 
for a very long time.’” , 

For some moments the count was silent, while the 
mother shed tears of joy. The children were perfectly 
quiet, and no sound was heard, but the rolling of the 
wheels on the frosty road. Pauline lay in her 
mother’s arms, bedewed by happy tears, and the 
count parted with them gravely and in silence at the 
cottage door. 

The next morning, however, a messenger came 
to put the widow in possession of two neigh- 
bouring vineyards, bestowed upon her. as a free gift 
from the count. The messenger spoke kindly, and 
said his master had been much affected the previous 
evening by hearing the children tell their wishes, 
and that it gave him pleasure to fulfil them as far 
as was in his power. On this account he promised 
to send Max to school, to make him a well-educated 
man; while Fritz was to have the care of the house 
and vineyard, both ef which were to be, henceforth, 
rent free. The messenger added, with a voice of 
emotion, “The loving wish of your little daughter 
must be granted by higher than earthly power, and 
I feel assured it will be granted; for there is One, 
compassionate and loving, who can read the wishes 
of every heart; and the heavens are open at all times 
to sincere and fervent prayer.” 

















